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Facilities for the Evangelization of China. 


Though China merits the designation of being a hard mission field, still there are 


many circumstances which may be classed as favorable to the propagation of the 


gospel. 

1. The facilities for travelling throughout the empire may be mentioned as one. 
It is true there are no railroads, no steamers, and but very few wheel-carriages or 
carriage-roads, the only roads, for the most part, being mere footpaths. But the 
facilities for water communication no doubt are more complete than those of any 
other country. ‘* The rivers of China,’’ it has been truly said, ‘are her glory.’** 
The four principal are the Amour, which has for its basin the whole of Manchuria 
and a part of Mongolia; the Hoang Ho or Yellow-river, which in its windings flows 
a distance of about 2,500 miles, and drains a basin of about 700,000 square miles ; 
the Yiang-ts¢ Kiang or Yiangtsg river, which rises in the north of Thibet, and winds 
its way ina northeast direction through the heart of the empire, a distance of more 
than 3,000 miles, and drains a basin of about 800,000 square miles, and containing a 
population of about 180,000,000 ; and the Pearl river, which drains a region of about 
200,000 square miles, and empties into the sea near Canton. There are numerous 
other rivers, which, like the larger, continually swarm with boats. Intersecting the 
rivers and their tributaries, are countless canals, running in every possible direction, 
and varving in size and extent according to circumstances, forming a complete net- 
work of water communication over all the vast plains of the country. The rivers and 
canals, large and small, like arteries, veins and capillary vessels, permeate every part 
of the empire, extending even to the most distant and obscure villages and hamlets. 
The missionary has but to step into a boat, taking with him his assistants, books, 
food, hed, &e., and, by a quiet and easy mode of conveyance, is soon at any part of 
the field that he wishes to traverse. If in any instances he wishes to cross mountains, 
or travel by land, sedan chairs, horses, camels or asses are easily obtained. 

2. The clanship of families, and the custom of living congregated together in vil- 
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lages and cities, probably will also facilitate the spread of the gospel. Dwelling 
together in the same place, the people, if at all inclined, can easily assemble to listen 
to the truth; and should the gospel once get a footing in a place, the tendency will 
be to work like leaven, until the whole village or clan shall be brought under its influ. 
ence. Especially would this be the case, if those first converted were persons of intel- 
ligence, character and influence in the clan. Many a Chinese village has been con- 
veried to the Roman Catholic faith in this very manner, and Protestant missions are 
not without some similar examples. However, the advantages to be derived from the 
people being connected by family ties, and being congregated closely together, will 
not appear much at first; indeed, disadvantages may arise from the same source, 
But when the “Spirit shall be poured out from on high,’’ and the truth begins to 
have free course and be glorified,’ then these circumstances will no doubt be found 
greatly to accelerate its progress. Then will unprecedented multitudes flock to hear 
the gospel; they will * fly as a cloud, and as the doves to their winduws."’ The 
people in messes will be seen turning to the Lord. -** Nations will be born in a day.”’ 

3. The eminently social habits of the people will contribute to the same end. 
They sre inveterate talkers. In the absence of newspapers, lectures, and, to a great 
extent among laboring classes, of books, they are compelled to rely upon private gon- 
versation in receiving and communicating intelligence upon all subjects ; hence it has 
become a universal habit and pastime. What one man hears, he tells his neighbor ; 
that neighbor conveys the intelligence to a third ; so that anything new or important 
is soon known throughout a village, a city, or a whole district. So when aman 
listens to the preaching of the gospel and gets some idea of its doctrines, lie soon 
communicates his knowledge to his relatives and friends. And when a man beeomes 
a sincere Christian, he is sure to be found frequently explaining Christianity, as far 
as he is able, to those with whom he is brought in contact, and urging its claims 
upon them, who, in turn, especially if favorably impressed or become believers, eom- 
municate their knowledge to others, Thus the wuth is communicated from one to 
another like leaven. 

4. The settled habits of the people constitute another circumstance favorable to 
their evangelization. Their villages are as permanent as the tombs which surround 
them, or the hills, at whose base they are often built. [fa missionary visits a village 
and makes a favorable impression, he knows where to find the sume persons aguin 
and ever after, Thus the truth may be brought constantly to bear upon them ; im- 
pressions may be followed up. In case a church of believers is gathered, and a house 
of worship built, they are permanent. The church is not scattered, nor the chapel 
deserted by migration. Permanent in their residence, and eminently industrious, 
regular and peaceable in their habits, surely there is more hope of Christianizing 
such a people, and especially of their becoming firm and consistent Christians, than 
of roving, fickle and warlike tribes. 

5. Another advantage is the universality of the written language. Though the 
spoken dialects are numerous and very diverse, the written language is the same 
throughout the empire, and is used even beyond the limits of China, in Corea and 
Japan, Thus the Scriptures, or other books and tracts, when once printed at any 
station, may be circulated everywhere, requiring no revision though carried to the 
most distant parts of the country, and to several bordering countries. Hence, though 
the number of intelligent readers in proportion to the whole population may not be 
large, yet the population of China and the neighboring countries which use the lan- 
guage is so immense, that, in the aggregate, the number accessible by books printed 
in the Chinese language is very great. Probably no language on earth, the English 
language even not excepted, has as many readers. Let it be borne in mind, then, 
that the Scriptures or Christian tracts, once printed in Chinese, are available to give 
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instraction and ** the light of life’’ to scores of millions, and to exert their beneficent 
inflaence upon hundreds of millions of souls, 

6. Closely connected with the above, is the advantage of the same views, objections 
and characteristics to be met with in one locality, existing substantially the same 
throughout the empire. A book that would successfully combat false doctrines and 
effectually meet objections to Christianity in one place, would, as a general thing, be 
equally applicable to any other place. The same arguments, found best adapted to 
convince of the truth of Christianity in one section of the country, will be found 
equally useful in preaching the gospel in another part. The missionary, having be- 
come acquainted with the characteristics, views and modes of thought of the people 
of any locality, and acquired the power of adapting his labors to them, will find his 
acquisitions equally serviceable to him wherever he may go. 

7. Again, the intelligence of the people as compared with more barbarous nations, 
is a stepping-stone to ® more ready acquaintance with the precepts of Christianity. 
Their minds are active ; they are able to think. They are accustomed to moral rea- 
soning, though they have a great amount of immoral practice. They have among 
them a vast number of excellent moral maxims, applicable to almost all relations and 
circumstances in life. Many of these maxims speak of the omniscience, omnipotence, 


authority, justice, providence and goodness of “* Heaven,’’ in nearly the same terms 
that Christians use. They undoubtedly have some knowledge of God. In addition 
tu the works of creation, which show forth ‘ his eternal power and Godhead,” tradi- 
tion has handed down, from most ancient times, some knowledge of the ‘* Supreme 
Ruler,’’ as He is styled in their sacred books, so that they are doubly ** without ex- 
euse.”? Exeellent moral precepts and instructions have been given them by their 
mages. Hence when the morality of the gospel is set before them, they in a sense are 
prepared to appreciate it, and readily acknowledge their obligation to obey it. And 
though, by not obeying the light they have, they have hecome morally hardened, yet 
when their hearts are touched by divine grace, they make more rapid progress in 
religious knowledge than, but for their previous advantages, would be possible. 

8. Again, their religious instincts are on the side of Christianity, which is an im- 
portant circumstance in favor of its reception. They feel themselves in some way 
amenable to a Power higher not only than men, but gods, and under obligation to 
pay that Power divine honors, They have a sense of moral guilt, and their core 
sciences will not let them rest; something within them points to a future existen: @ 
and tu futare retributions ; and they feel the need of some sure directory in all these 
matters, and some means by which their sense of guilt may be removed, and they 
attain a happy state of future existence. There are those whose religious convictions 
are comparatively quite strong, and who are consequently more easy to be reached by 
the gospel than others. Many such have already been converted. The philosophy 
of the literary class is abstruse and cold, and far from being adapted to satisly the 
religious wants of even its advocates, much less those of the masses of the people. 
The idolatries and superstitions of Buddhism and Tauism meet these religious wants 
far better than a frigid and atheistic philosophy ; still they are far from being satis- 
factory. They promise only temporal, material good, a sensual heaven, which cannot 
satisfy the cravings of the spiritual nature. Their puerilities and absurdities, and 
even their idolatries, are looked upon by multitudes with unbelief and contempt, and 
are regarded with indifference by multitudes more, custom alone leading them to 
continue in the practice of them. The adaptation of Christianity to meet all the 
spiritual wants and religious aspirations of the soul, gives it important vantage 
ground, in whatever part of the world it is propagated, and cannot fail to commend 
it powerfully to the inhabitants of this land. 
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9. The revolution is, no doubt, a great preparatory step toward the overthrow of 
idolatry, and the establishment of Christianity in the empire. The iconoclast char- 
acter of the revolution is its most striking feature. Throughout a large tract of rieh 
and densely populated country in the heart of the empire, idols and idol temples are 
no more. Idolatry has here received a blow, whatever be the fate of the revolution 
as a political movement, from which it can never recover. When the people witness 
the destruction of temples and idols, and perceive the gods unable to resist or to wreak 
vengeance upon the perpetrators of the deeds, their confidence in them is destroyed, 
or at least greatly weakened. The mission of the insurgents is not merely to destroy 
the old idolatrous practices. They inculcate the worship of the one true God, Author 
and Sovereign of the universe, and appeal for proof of his existence and authority, 
not only to nature and the Christian Scriptures, but also to the Chinese ancient 
sacred books ; they print and circulate the Christian Scriptures, and Christian tracts ; 
some of them but slight modifications of those prepared by Christian missionaries ; 
they inculcate the observance of the Ten Commandments, and teach that Jesus is the 
Saviour of the world. Now whatever errors may be mingled with these great truths, 
and however the practice of the insurgents may differ from the precepts of the gospel, 
still the proclamation of some of the great fundamental doctrines of Christianity, 
cannot fail of their effect in contributing to undermine idolatry, and prepare the way 
fur the reception of pure Christianity. 

10. But, as the greatest obstacle to the propagation of Christianity in China is 
found in the depravity of the heart, so the greatest encouragement in that work is 
found in the promisesof God. A ‘lo | am with you,”’ constitutes a surer ground of 
success, and affords more encouragement in the work of saving souls, than a thousand 
favorable outward circumstances. When the missionary of the cross sees his way 
hedged up with apparently insuperable obstacles, and he is ready to ery, ‘* who hath 
believed our report ?’’ in order to reiissure his heart, and acquire confidence to press 
boldly onward, he has but to lay hold by faith upon such promises as these,—* Ask 
of me, and I shall give thee the heathen for thine inheritance, and the uttermost parts 
of the earth for thy possession.’ My word shall not return unto me void, but it 
shall accomplish that which I please, and it shall prosper in the thing whereto I sent 

Not by might, nor by power, but by my Spirit, saith the Lord of hosts.”’ 

Ningpo, July 4, 1859. 


THE RED KARENS. 


BY REV. 


Dr. 


MASON, TOUNGOO. 


Their Origin. 

The Eastern Bghai, Bghai-mu-hay or Red Karens, call themselves Kaya, their term 
for man, and are called by the Burmese Ka-yen-ni, by the Shans, Yen-laing, or Red 
Karens, from the color of their dress, which was originally all red, as it occasionally 
is now, but a mixture of black garments is now commonly seen. Yule says, ** It is 
generally believed that they are not in any way closely allied to the Karens proper of 
Pegu and Tenasserim, but that they are rather a Shan race. [ have not been able to 
find any proof of the latter kindred, other than their being a gens bracata.”’ This proof 
fails, when it is known that we have pant-wearing Karens living in sight of Toungoo. 


Their Dress. 


The men wear short red pants, with perpendicular narrow black or white stripes. 
Sometimes the pants have a black ground, with red or white stripes. Below the knee 
are black bands, several inches in diameter, formed of twisted thread. A shawl or 
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sheet of white, with red or black stripes, is wrapped around the body with or without 
a Shan jacket. A bright red turban is worn on the head, and an ornamental bag is 
hung across the shoulders. Every man carries a short knife in his belt; many, 
swords ; and those who have not muskets or matchlocks, carry from one to three light 
spears, which are used in war like javelins, and thrown from the hand. Every man 
has a pony, 80 that in time of war they form a species of light cavalry, when all turn 
to service, and the cultivation is carried on then by the women exclusively. 

The female dress is peculiarly picturesque, though every garment is only a rect- 
angular piece of cloth. The head dress is a large red or black turban, wound up to 
form a small tower on the top of the head. There is no gown; but a cloth like the 
Roman toga is tied by two corners on the right shoulder, and the left arm is some- 
times kept covered; but more often it is thrown out above the garment. A second 
piece of cloth like the first is kept in the hand like a loose shawl, or wound around 
the body. These garments are usually one black and one red. For a petticoat, 
another rectangular piece of cloth is wrapped two or three times around the person, 
and is kept in its place by a wampum belt, some half dozen inches in diameter. 
Another enormous band of beads is worn below the knees, and on the ancles large 
silver bangles. Both sexes wear silver bangles on the wrists, and the women a pro- 
fusion of silver necklaces, formed of ingots of silver, or coins, to which are added a 
dozen or more strings of beads. Eardrops are worn by both men and women, and 
the latter add silver earplugs of an inch or more in diameter. Beads are as numer- 
ous among the women, though all imported, as among the American Indians; and 
the profusion of silver ornaments seen indicates anything but poverty. The feminine 
instinct for ornaments above all other things, is strikingly illustrated while I am 
writing. A girl stood in the crowd while some boys were going over their spelling 
lessons, and she was asked to study. ‘If I do,” she replied, ‘must I put off 
these ?"’ pointing to her ornaments ; and on being told she must, the decided answer 
was, ** Then I won't yet.”’ 


Surface of the Country. 


It is not generally known that the country inhabited by the Red Karens is the 
finest known in the interior of Burmah. After fourteen travelling days from Toungoo, 
I found myself on the summit of a mountain some four or five thousand feet high, 
about the twentieth we had crossed on our way, when the land of the Red Karens 
opened suddenly before us, and a more beautiful prospect I never beheld. Mountains 
in two massive ranges ran down like the sides of a triangle with the apex at the south 
near where we stood, and in the interval was spread out what appeared to be an 
immense plain, bounded on the north only by the horizon. It seemed to be pillared 
on mountains two or three thousand feet high, like a gigantie altar on which to offer 
sacrifice to God, or to build a temple for his worship. Its seant shrubbery and bare 
red svil, contrasted strongly with the dark mountain sides, covered with heavy timber. 
The picturesque summits of the almost perpendicular walls that supported this ex- 
panse, indicated them to be, as they proved, of mountain limestone. On entering 
the country, however, I found it far from being the plain it appeared in the distance. 
It isa rolling country with long dry ridges, and deep hollows in which the water 
sinks, as in Kentucky, to arise in perennial springs in other places. The village in 
which I now am has no water for its fifteen hundred or two thousand inhabitants, 
except what one of these springs supplies. The country with the mountains around 
it resembles both Scotland and Vermont ; and the inhabitants are only what the High- 
landers were in the days of the Wallaces and Bruces. 


Government, 
They are governed by a Saubwa, who is now, according to his own statement, more 
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than ninety years of age ; and his son and heir tells me that they have oceupied their 
present locality for forty generations, having been driven down from the north by the 
Burmese, and separated at upper Pagan from the Chinese, with whom they were then 
associated. Here on this high table land they have lived, a terror to both Burmese 
and Shans, plundering, kidnapping and killing as opportunity offered, and selling 
the slaves they did not need to the opposite nation, Shans to Burmese and Burmese 
to Shans. The country remained intact until the days of the present Saubwa. 
Many years ago, a member of the Burmese royal family, Pha-pau-min, fell into dis- 
grace at Ava, and he fled into the Karen country for refuge, where he was protected 
by Kapho, the present Saubwa, or as the Burmese call him, Ke-pho gyee. In process 
of time the Burman sueceeded in supplanting the Karen chief, and obtained the 
supremacy of the Eastern Red Karen country, which he made tributary to Ava, and 
was on this account received back to favor at court. He died a few years ago, and 
his two sons are now the rulers ; but the principal power is seid to be in the hands of 
a Shan who is nominally under them. Three years ago the Shans of Mobya revolted, 
and were aided by eight hundred men from Ke-pho-gyee ; but the Burmese were sue- 
cessful in subduing the revolt, and their principal town is occupied at the present 
moment by a considerable Burmese army. 

Ever since this event, the western Red Karens have been threatened with destruction 
from their brethren on the east, aided by the Burmese. The work was commenced a 
few months ago, and a village destroyed; but it was arrested by a demonstration 
from the English government, who sent two companies of Shans to aid Ke-pho gyee on 
the defensive. This has stopped a general attack ; but Menloung, a rebellious chief, 
who fled from the English territories last year, where he had long heen a terror to the 
Karens of Shwaygyeen and the Yunsalen, has been received to the protection of the 
eastern Red Karens ; and supported by them, issues from his retreat and plunders, 
killing all that opposes him in all the villages on the boundary. Within a week sev- 
eral villages have been attacked, and several persons killed in each, within a few miles 
of the place where I write. The boundary is a low range of hills not two miles dis- 
tant, which no Karen on this side dares to ascend ; so that he may be within twenty 
minutes’ march of us at any time without our knowledge. 


Population. 


The eastern Red Karens are said to be three times as numerous as the western, and 
these must amount to fifty or sixty thousand. Tam told there are ninety-four large 
villages and several smaller ones. This one has between three and four hundred 
houses, and there are three or four villages larger, Supposing them to average one 
hundred each, we shall have at five or six persons to a house, the population of the 
whole district fifty or sixty thousand. 

Manufactures. 

I find the people, with all the savageness which is imputed to them, by far the 
most civilized Karens known. They are better clad, provide themselves with better 
food, are better skilled in the arts; are more vigorous, active, laborious, than any 
jungle-tribe I have met. They make their own knives, axes, swords, spears, hoes, 
bangles, silver ornaments and earthen ware, bits and bridles, saddles and stirrups. 
Every foot of land they cultivate is hoed with a heavy hoe of the European form, such 
as is never seen among either Burmese or Karens, but is used by the Chinese, They 
have cattle in great abundance, which are trained to carry panniers as donkeys are 
in Europe, and which bring their produce from the fields to the villages. Almost 
every thing cultivated in Burmah is seen growing here. Jacks, tamarinds, mangoes, 
guavas, oleaster plums, limes, citrons, plantains and other fruits are seen scattered in 
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all their villages. Millet is cultivated in great abundance ; beans of several species, 
vegetable eggs, gourds, pumpkins, leeks, sugar cane and yams abound, Cotton flour- 
ishes here hetter than in any other locality where [ have seen it in Burmah; and 
various dye-plants are cultivated. Their houses are kept in much better condition 
than among other Karens, and they fence in their yards and grounds, and have stiles 
and bars to take down and put up on their cross roads, reminding the traveller of the 
country in England or America before the advent of railroads. 

They make both a spirituous and fermented liquor, the use of both which, it is 
said, is almost universal. Both the Saubwa and his son, who is nominated heir, 
never, however, taste either. Neither do I sce any intoxicated Karens, while drunken 
Shans, whose religion forbids the use of such drinks altogether, pass my house daily. 


Slavery. 

A considerable portion of the population are slaves; but slavery here exists in its 
mildest form. ‘There seems to be very little difference between master and slave. A 
little boy who comes to worship with his master, was stolen from one of our now 
Christian Bghai villages two years ago, and his father came recently to redeem him ; 
but the child refused to return to his, home. He is undoubtedly better clothed and 
better fed than he was in his father’s family. 

There is a little cluster of Shan houses in this village, all whose inhabitants are the 
slaves of the Saubwa; but he makes no demand on their earnings, and the men are 
allowed to go where they like; but the women are forbidden to leave the village, 
which is the only mark of slavery on them. In other respects they are slaves in 
name only. The master of the little boy bought him of a Bghai chief for a pair of 
oxen, When six or seven years of age ; and while I am writing, two Toungthoo women 
are brought in for sale. For the one who is young, eighty rupees are demanded ; for 
the elder.one, forty. This may seem to indicate the value of the commodity. 


Manners and Habits. 


From all T see of them, it is difficult to believe the stories that are told of their 
ferocity. Perhaps I see only their sunny side. They are civil, good tempered, and 
intelligent, and might be made anything desired with right training. They afford a 
singular specimen how a people ean do without doctors, lawyers and police men. 
When sick, they have no medicine, but offering to evi! spirits ; and vet 1 see as many 
old people among them, if not more, than in cities where there is either a homceopathy 
or allopathy physician at every corner, apd a druggist’s shop or a vender of quack 
medicines in every street. They have no lawyers. Every one pleads his own cause, 
and offers his present to the judge without the charge of bribery. Yet when the old 
gentleman, from whom there is no appeal, decides the case in the palace-yard before 
me, both parties retire apparently as well satisfied as litigants usually are. There is 
no police, no prisons, no penitentiaries, no schools for young thieves; and yet they 
have no locks on their doors, no watch-dogs in their yards, no man-traps or spring- 
guns in their gardens ; and still thefts are said to be very uncommon. The men often 
talk very loud, but they do not often break each others’ heads, as in Christian lands. 


Religion. 


The people seem more strongly devoted to making offerings to evil spirits than any 
with whom I have met; yet they have very distinct traditions of the true God, whom they 
denominate Eapay. Eapay, they say, created the heavens and the earth, and man 
and all things. He associated with men, at first; but when they ceased to obey him, 
he left them, and is now in ‘ the seventh heavens.’’ When sick, they often pray to 
God, saying, ** O Lord Eapay, have merey on me. I am sick, I am suffering, O Lord 
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Karence-dom, Dec. 29, 1858. 


Eapay.”’ They have long traditions in poetry, I am told, concerning God. A small 
specimen given me I found to be in lines of ten syllables, to which they have tunes 
adapted ; a measure that I never before met in Karen poetry. Like the rhymes of 
other dialects, it abounds in repetition, as may be seen below. 


The earth at its origin, Eapay created. 

The heavens at their origin, Eapay created. 
Man at his origin, Eapay created. 

The sun at his origin, Eapay created. 

The moon at its origin, Eapay created. 

The grass at its origin, Eapay created, 

The trees at their origin, Eapay created. 
The bamboos at their origin, Eapay created. 


NINGPO MISSION. 


LETTERS FROM MR. KNOWLTON, 


Baptism at Chusan. 


Ningpo, May 23, 1859.—On the first 


baptism occurred at Chusan. It was that 
of a man who had long been a devoted 
Buddhist, and earnest merit-secker. He 


the various means by which Buddhists in 
China hope to obtain merit, and a comfort- 
able abode in the future world. He had 
visited various temples of celebrity ; made 
his offerings upon their shrines; there 
paid his vows, and chanted most rever- 
ently and devoutly his prayers. He had 
expended much money in offerings, and 
had accumulated a large number of notes 
or orders prepared by Buddhist priests, 
with which,on arrivingat the future world, 
he might draw money for all his wants. 
In order to obtain greater purity and 
merit, he had confined himself to a veg- 
etable diet, refusing all flesh ; and had 
consumed 


immense time in chanting 


a rosary, a countless number of times, the 
name of Buddha, which, in this dialect, 
becomes, O-me-do-veh. 


Use of the Rosary in China. 


The repetition of this name is supposed 
by all Buddhists to possess peculiar merit. 
Hence every priest, every devotee, every 
person feeling the need of some superior 
aid, is everlastingly chanting in a sing 


Sabbath in April, an interesting case of 


had long been indefatigable in the use of 


prayers, and in repeating, with the use of 


song tone, these four syllables, ‘*O-me-do- 
veh.” Often in going along the streets, 
We Bee aged persons, usually aged females, 
rosary in hand, repeating in a low whin- 
ing voice, O-me-do-veh, at every slip of a 
bead. At the daily morning and evening 
services in the temple, the priests spend 
most of the time allotted to them in walk- 
ing back and forth before the huge idol 
representing Buddha, repeating in regular 
time, which is marked by striking at every 
repetition, with a little hammer upon a 
small bell or piece of wood held in the 
hand, the mystic **O-me-do-veh ‘*O-me- 
do-veh.’’ In case any person is exposed 
to sudden danger, the first and almost only 
exclamation is, O-me-do-veh.’’ Nota 
minute probably passes during any day 
in China, in which this name is not re- 
peated millions of times. The magic in- 
fluence which is attached to the repetition 
of these four monosyllables, constitutes 
the most striking feature of Buddhism in 
this country. 
A Work of the Holy Spirit. 


But the devotee of whom Tam speaking, 
did not find peace of mind. Notwith- 
standing all his zeal and devotion, the 
future still remained dark; he was still 
without hope and without God in the 
world, A few months since, passing the 
chapel when the native assistant was talk- 
ing, out of curiosity he went in, took a 
seat and listened. His attention was ar- 
rested, 


He came again and again? He 
became convinced that here was presented 
the true road to that which he had so long 
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and earnestly sought, viz., peace of mind, 
and a substantial hope of everlasting hap- 
piness hereafter. Hle began to speak of 
his convictions. to his family and near 
neighbors, which brought upon him their 
ridicule and bitter opposition. His wife 
and daughter, especially, berated him so 
severely for listening to **red haired men”’ 
and receiving their doctrines, that fora 
short time he ceased to attend the chapel. 
But his heart was there; and it was not 
very long before he began again to attend 
the meetings. Daily he listened, while the 
assistant unfolded the plan of salvation 
through the atoning merit of the Son of 
God. Gradually the light dawned upon 
his mind. 
the infinite God and Sovereign of all could 


He saw that his sins against 


not be removed by any efforts of his own, 
nor could any fancied merit of his own 
serve to justify him. Ile was enabled at 
length to realize that Christ was just the 
Saviour he needed, and to trust entirely 
in Him for pardon and salvation. Ie 
now spoke of having a peace of mind that 
he had never experienced before; also of 
Christ as his Saviour, and expressed an 
earnest desire to be baptized and unite 
with the church. His examination before 
the church being satisfactory to all, he 
was baptized at the time above mentioned, 
in the presence of a large concourse of 


people. 


and has property sufficient to support | 


himself and family, he has but little busi- 
hess or care, and is able to give his whole 


attention to the service of God and prep- 


aration for heaven. He is present daily 


at the morning and evening services at | 
the chapel, and is diligent in the use of all | 
the means whereby he may grow in grace | 


and increase in the knowledge of Jesus. 
Though naturally a timid and retiring 
man, he is not ashamed to acknowledge 
his new religion, and to recommend it to 
others. His wife and daughter have ceas- 
ed to oppose, and, I trust, they will ere 
long be constrained to follow him. 


Baptism of a Converted Opium Smoker. 


At the communion season at Ningpo, 
on the first Sabbath of this month, a young 
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man was baptized, whose case possesses 
peculiar interest from the fact that he for- 
merly was an opium-smoker. Opium 
smokers are a most hopeless class; yet 
this man seems thoroughly redeemed 
from that fascinating vice, has left the 
company of his former associates, and bis 
relatives and friends are astonished at the 
change that has been wrought in him. 
Ilis father, who is considerably advanced 
in life, is deeply impressed by the great 
change in his son, and seems to feel that 
it is high time to attend to the interests 
of his own soul, 


Ground of Encouragement. 


June 1.—Though the obstacles to the 
evangelization of China are numerous and 
great, yet they are not sufficient to dis- 
courage the laborers in the field who are 
hest acquainted with them. Hence they 
should not discourage the friends of mis- 
sions at home ; but, on the contrary, stim- 
ulate them to greater exertion. My own 
heart is filled with hope and bright am 
ticipations for China; but they are not 
founded upon what man can do, but upon 
the sure word and promise of God. 


Interesting Report from Kinghwa. 


A few days since I received a letter 
from Dong-Sin-Sang, accompanied by 
a diary of his first month's labors at 
King-hwa. He devotes his whole time to 
the work of preaching the gospel. He 
daily receives at his house numerous calls 
from his relatives and old neighbors, who 
wish to learn something of the new reli- 
gion, to whom he faithfully explains the 
Scriptures and expounds the Christian 
doctrines, and exhorts them to believe in 
Christ, that they may be saved. On the 
Sabbath he has services morning and af- 
ternoon, at which usually about thirty 
persons are present. Ile has also visited 
a few villages where from fifty t@a hun- 
dred or more gathered around him and 
listened attentively to the truth. He re- 
ports four inquirers, who come frequently 
to listen to him, while he unfolds to them 
the way of salvation by faith in Christ. 
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IT entreat your prayers in behalf of that 
interesting field, 


The Work at Chusan. 


June 21.—On the first Sabbath of this 
month | went to administer the ordinances, 
as is my custom once two months, at 
Chusan, Since having visited them be- 
fore, one applicant for baptism had died, 
Ile was very anxious, on my previous visit, 
to 


little. 


ordinance; but he was so 
he 


Sull he was sincere, and have 


receive the 
that was advised to waita 
strony hope that he is saved through a 
childlike trust in Christ. rather regret- 
ded that LT did not comply With his request, 
though he searcely had common sense, 
and to all my inquiries, Tonly got from 
him one remark, viz., that ** Jesus came 
to save sinners.”’ ‘There was one who 
wished to be baptized at this visit; but 
he did) not sufficient evidence of hav- 
ing been born again. 

All the members here (11) with the 
exception of one or two, give me grent 
comfort Christian 
The 


assistant has a service every morning and 


by their consistent 
lives, and evidently sincere piety, 
evening, 


aut which at least three of the 


Members present every morning, and 


four or five every evening. In the morn- 
ing, a chapter in the Old ‘Testament is 
read and explained, before and after 
Which a prayer is offered; in the evening 
the same order is observed with a chapter 
in the New ‘Testament. Frequently, in- 
quirers, if they reside within a convenient 
distance, are also present. — Every filth 
day in the month, making six days ina 
month, a public preaching service is held 
in the chapel in the evening, at which 
usually the room is well filled. Daily 
the assistant sits in the chapel, and con- 
verses With numbers who call in as they 
are passing by on business, When | was 
there, a theatre was in operation a short 
distance off, unusual 


Whieh caused an 


number of persons to be passing the 


were occupied preaching alternately 
throughout the day toa crowded house, 
during two or three days in succession. 


chapel; so that the assistant and myself 


| 
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Some listened attentively for hours. to- 
gether, and seemed favorably inpressed 
with the truth. for the Spirit's power 
to conviet them of sin, subdue their hard 
hearts, and bring them to the cross! 
Some are inquiring. 

Givin is at the present time laboring at 
Chusan, and isa bold and zealous preach. 
er. The meets with a strong hand the 
sophistries, the boustings and the super 
stitions of opponents of the trath, and 
silences them. Still sorry to say 
that his natural raggedness of tempera. 
ment, and his outspoken manner, some- 
times bring him into difheulty with his 
associates yee he has a kind heart, and 
is, | believe, a Christian, and is quite 
ready to forgive. 


Fruits of Native Labor. 


June 7.—At our last communion sea 
son we had the privilege of receiving four 
persons into the church by baptism. 
They were chiefly the fruit of instruction 
given by Wong, whe was converted while 
nomerchant at Chusan, and who was fora 
short tine pres ious to his ke uth, ‘ ploy. 
ed as anussistant. course was short, 
yet good) works it was long. Two 
persons, his wife, who is now employed 
ina day-sechool for girls at our West 
Gate chapel, and a nephew of his, had 
already been brought to a knowledge of 
the truth) through his instrumentality, 


Now 


mother, keventy-four years of age, and 


and had joined the chureh, his 
nearly 
of the 


taught a school near his dwelling, all 


blind; another nephew, brother 
former, and a young man, who 
taught and convineed of the truth of 
Christianity by him, have at length, 
under the influence of the impressions 
then received, and, trust, of the Holy 
Spirit, submitted themselves to Christ, 
and are desirous to live and die his dis- 
ciples. His two brothers are also inquir- 
ing, being fally convinced of the truth 
and importance of Christianity, the re- 
sult of his faithful instructions, and eon- 
sistent Christian life. This is indeed a 


beautiful illustration of the leavening 


power of the gospel, for which, in this 
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land of darkness and discouragement, we 
thank God and take courage. illus. 
trates also one of the principal menus by 
which Christianity in China is to be prop- 


Apostacy—Statistics of the Church. 


But our joy was not unmingled with 
sorrow, forat the same meeting that these 
persons were received, one member was 
excluded, He was formerly the servant 
of Dr. Macgowan, Though he had been 
suspected of dishonesty some time, he 
was not detected until just before Dr. M. 


left Shanghai, when he was convieted of 


theft. 

The statisties of the church, PE find on 
exemination, to be as follows Whole 
number of native members, 25: females, 
6; from Kinghwa, 4; absent from Ning- 
pe, a8 follows: one at Chusan, one at 
Kinghwa, one in England, two unknown. 
The members, Ethink, as a general thing, 
are growing Christian knowledge and 
in grace, and none give particular anxi- 
ety. One was last year guilty of getting 
slightly intoxicated on two or three oeea- 
sions; but warnings exhortations 
have not heen in vain upon him, and he 
truly to have repented, and is, 
believe, asineere Christian, He was bap- 
tized in L854, 

—~—— 
HENTHADA MISSION, 


LETTER FROM MR. THOMAS, 


Employments at Home—The Work On- 
ward, 

Henthada, May 1859.—In- the 
months of Mareh and April, it is not cus- 
tomary to travel much in’ the jungles, 
Yet these months are an important period 
of time, especially with us at this station. 
At this season, we see more frequently 
than usual cur native pastors and teach- 
ers, Who need to be supplied with books 
and medicines for the ensuing rainy sea- 
son. ‘There are also teachers to be estab. 
lished, and preachers to be sent to new 
places —* regions heyond.’’ Much talk- 
ing and preaching is to be done, to both 


Christian and heathen visitors, who are 


most numerous at this season. Our 
buildings also must be repaired for the 
rains. All these things have fallen to 
our lot during the past two months, be- 
sides the writing of many Karen letters 
and other matter, which may become 
more permanent than letters, 

We have reason to think that God is 
still with us, converting sinners. Several 


new families here and there have rece ntly 


joined themselves tu the people of God, 


We hope they will prove to he true disei- 
ples. We also hope soon to kee the 
pillarand ground of the truth,’ churehes 
of Jesus Christ, three new places. 
Qur cause is onward, slowly, yet, we 
trust, surely. 


Report of the Karen Missionaries North 
of Ava. 


Among the many incidents of the past 
two months, one or two are of some in- 
terest. The one peculiarly interesting to 
us was the return of the Karen preachers 
from Ava. Three Karen evangelists ae- 
companied Messrs. Kineaid and Douglass 
to the eapital of Burmah during the host 
cold season. One of these returned from 
Ava in company with the 
but the other two, parting with them at 
Ava, went far to the north, even to Ba- 


mau, acity at a distance from Ava half 


as great as that which separates Ava from 
Rangoon, 

We have awaited the report of these 
evangelists with much interest. They 
have returned and paid usa visit of sev- 
eral days. The substance of their report 
ix, that they found no Karens, not even 
one, above the English frontier, which is 
a few miles north of Prome. They felt 
sure that there are no Karens about Ava, 


for they saw none, nor could they hear of 


any. Also, the testimony of the Bur- 

mans was, there are no Karens about 

Ava, probably no other Karens so near as 

those upon the mountains about Toungoo, 
The Ka-Khyeens. 

The Karen missionaries did indeed find 

a tribe, or nation, the Ka Khycens,* 


* See Mag. for Oct., p. 348. 
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widely different from the Burmese,—a 
tribe independent of any other nation, 
and acknowledging no allegiance even to 
the Burman king. The tribe appears to 
be quite numerous. They inhabit a very 
mountainous region north of Bamau. 

The Ka Khyeens differ in costume and 
language both from the Burgans and 
Karens. Our Karens were unable to 
identify a single word of the Ka Khyeen 
language with their own, though there is 
a similarity between their religious cus- 
toms. 

The Ka Khyeens seem to be lower in 
the scale of civilization even than the 
tribes or races in the southern parts of 
Burmah. They are so fierce as to inspire 
with fear even their Burman neighbors. 
They are constantly engaged in petty 
wars, seizing and selling into captivity 
their unfortunate victims. 

Now this report is the more firmly be- 
lieved by us, as it strikingly agrees with 
the testimony of intelligent Burmans who 
are acquainted with Ava and the regions 
north of that city. 

But when will the gospel of Christ civ- 
ilizeand save the Ka Khyeensalso? There 
can be no doubt but it is able to do this, 
were it carried there by the living teacher. 
How true it is that there is much land to 
be occupied ! 


Who will Respond to the Call? 


I have recently received a letter from 
one of the Pwo Karen pastors of Bassein, 
in which in earnest, entreating language, 
he asks me to help them get a Pwo mis- 
sionary. He reminds me that while in 
Bassein last year, I gave them reason to 
hope that, if br. Van Meter did not re- 
turn, another man would be immediately 
sent. They now say they hear nothing 
of a missionary coming to them, and ask, 
will a man come?”’ I have thought 
much of that matter, and have been op- 
pressed with anxiety in trying to answer 
the question proposed. I agreed, how- 
ever, to lay the matter again before my 
brethren and theirs in America. I have 
done so. Let the entreaties of these shep- 
herdless sheep reach the ears and stir the 
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heart of some young servant of Christ 
who is about to choose his field for life. 
There is a wide field for a Pwo Karen 
missionary. The region including the 
south of this, the Henthada, the west of 
Rangoon, and the east of the Bassein 
provinces, would form the most important 
Pwo Karen field yet discovered. The 
missionary might live either in the south- 
ern part of this province, Donabew, or in 
Bassein city. The latter would be more 
central, 


Schools at Henthada. 


The rains are now just upon us, and 
our school is nearly all together for an- 
other term’s study. Mrs. Thomas’ fe- 
male school has been continued even until 
the present time, and now forms a large 
and interesting portion of the Henthada 
Normal school. Now we need the aid of 
our friends, We feel 
very grateful to our friends in various 
places for their timely aid. Let us also 
Do pray that God's 


Money is wanted. 


have their prayers. 
Spirit may come down with power upon 
these numerous heathen in Henthada. 


MAULMAIN KAREN MISSION. 


JOURNAL OF MR. HIBBARD. 


Church Declining—Karen Lumbermen. 


Ka-do-ko, Maulmain Karen Jungle, 
Feb. 21, 1859.—I1 leave Ka-do-ko this 
morning by elephant for Mauko and Ta- 
erai. TI have not found the church here 
in so prosperous a state as [ could wish. 
In a word, they are ** lukewarm,”* if not 
altogether ** cold ;’’ and why it is so I 
cannot tell. They have had for years an 
ordained pastor who is an able preacher, 
and yet there have been no baptisms here 
for several years past. Comparatively 
few were at mecting even on the Sabbath. 
During the afternoon service, a heavy 


shower of rain coming, a month out of 
season and unexpectedly, what few men 
there were in the chapel, except the pas- 
tor, who was preaching, left and went to 
cover up their paddy; while the chapel 
leaked so badly that it was difficult for 
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the few that remained to find dry sitting 
places. 

The Christians at Ka-do-ko have re- 
solved to lay a board floor and board up 
the sides to their chapel. They do this 
with money received from government, 
on account of the destruction of their 
former chapel by the Burmans in the last 
war. Asacontrast, the Ka-do-ko church, 
being rich in business men and having 
fifty members, have contributed to the 
support of their pastor not a rupee nor a 
basket of paddy, nor any thing else, so 
far as 1 could learn; while the Mauko 
church, mentioned below, being away 
here in the woods, and with only thirty 
odd members, and those too poor or too 
ignorant to engage in lumbering, &e., 
have heen able to contribute for the sup- 
port of their pastor, one hundred and 
odd baskets of paddy ' Grain enough for 
the year’s supply. 

There is reason to fear that * the love 
of money” is the root of the declension, 
Several of the most influential men have 
been tempted by the prospect of making 
money fast to enter into the lumbering 
business. [do not know how much money 
they have made; but not a few of them 
are in a fair way to lose their own souls, 
The course some of our brethren take in 
reference to this matter, is too bad. It 
may sound very well to say that the 
Karens must be helped to get into money 
making business, in order that they may 
be able to support their institutions of 
works 
The Karens are 
a simple people, cultivators of the soil, 


religion and learning; but it 


wretchedly in practice, 


unused to the business world ; and when 
they enter it, they are unable to cope with 
the Burmans, and half caste or whole 
caste English, Irish and German specu- 
lators with whom they have to do. If 
the missionary as first contractor, or as 
agent employs them, they are more likely 
to get justice done them ; but even then, 
it is almost certain destruction to their 
piety. The lumber men cannot, and do 
not pretend (as they frankly own,) to 
keep the Sabbath. They are thrown into 
innumerable temptations, and too often 
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fall,—I should rather say, almost always 
fall. Lumbermen at home are, or were, 
proverbial for their wickedness, 


Jungle-tour—Prosperous Church. 


22.—Mauko.—I reached this place, 
mid way between the rivers Salwen and 
Ciyne, yesterday about 4, P. M., after a 
long and weary journey, and found the 
members apparently happy and prosper- 
ous ; that is, they have enough to eat and 
to wear, and are able to feed their pastors 
besides. A number have been baptized 
this year from among the heathen; and 
their families and relatives give promise 
of new additions. A son of one of them, 
himself not a Christian, was my elephant- 
driver yesterday. 1 found him very teach- 
able, and ready to hear the gospel. He 
has no desire to follow the customs of the 
heathen, and wants to become a Chris- 
tian. I trust he is not far from the 
‘* kingdom of heaven.”’ 


Church at Tacrai. 


23.—Ta-crai.—I arrived here yester- 
day, after travelling all day. We lost 
our way, and went far beyond the place. 
Fortunately, we met the pastor, Sau Pau- 
lah, going to a distant part of his parish, 
and gladly did we put ourselves under his 
escort; otherwise, it would have been 
long after dark before we finished our 
journey. Spent a long evening with.the 
pastor, consulting upon the state of the 
church, which is in a sad condition, and 
trying to inspiré him with new courage. 
The church is not well united, and the 
pastor has found it difficult to maintain 
discipline. Money making is very pal- 
pably at the root of the evil. The lead- 
ing men, engaged in business either di- 
rectly or indirectly, have no zeal or time 
to attend to the purifying of the church, 
and the consequence is that arrack drink- 
ers and sellers and those who practise 
heathen customs and superstitions are in 
There are not many trans- 
gressors except the arrack drinkers ; but 
the church should not tolerate even one. 
In trying to find encouragement for the 
pastor, I found it for myself as well ; for 


the church. 
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** what is impossible with men is possible 
with God.”’ 
Spent all this morning with the deacons 


and elders, in pointing out the path of 


duty in reference to discipline, and en- 
This af- 
ternoon we have had a meeting of the 


couraging them to walk in it. 


church, and it was resolved to exhort the 
offenders to repentance; but if they re- 
fused to hear the church, they should be 
at 
having resorted to a heathen custom akin 


east out. One man confessed once 


to magic, to cure disease. He promised 
toahandon utterly such things. Inshort, 
all seemed to look and talk as though a 


brighter day was dawning upon them. 
Running Away from Duty. 


The chureh entered heartily into the 
plan of having a high school here, and 
one of their young men, who nearly com- 
pleted a course of theological study under 
Dr. Wade two years ago, and who has 
sinee heen engaged in cultivating, has en- 
gaged to go to Ka-do-ko to teach the high 
school in the rains, and to preach in’ the 
dry season, This young man left. the 
Theological school without leave, four 
mouths before he would have graduated, 
and we have never known the cause until 
now, 
the girl to whom he was engaged, though 
a deacon in the church, did not wish to 
have any of his family connected with the 
ministry, and so sent word to the young 
man * to leave his studies, and come and 
marry his intended and go to work ; oth- 
erwise he should not have her at all.’’ 
The poor fellow, a8 too many others have 
done in other lands than this, chose to 
But he 
happy in cultivating paddy; he wanted 
to be doing the work of the Lord. The 
old grandfather still stood, or was sup- 


take a wife. has not been quite 


posed to stand, in the way. If his con- 
sent could be obtained, he would be glad 
to do what T wished. The consent was 
he obtained as was 


had 


not so difficult to 


thought; the old man met with 


losses, had seen what havoc the love of 


money was working in the church, and 


was, moreover, on ® sick bed, from which 


It seems that the grandfather of 


He felt 


humble and gave his consent very readily, 


it is doubtful if he ever arises. 


24.—Lelt Ta-crai early this morning, 
feeling that my visit had been timely and 
profitable, The best of these churches, 
with the most efficient of the native pas- 
hut little 
They need to be visited frequently by the 


tors, make progress alone, 
missionary, for the purpose of giving en- 


couragement and advice. 


Church of Krung-pung—Lum bering 
Mania, 


25.—Arrived at Krung-pung to-day 
about ten o'clock. The pastor and Pah- 
poo, the first assistant teacher in the ‘The- 
ological Seminary, who has a house here, 
and almost all the rest of the brethren 
had gone a fishing. (Remember the apos- 
tles went a fishing also.) They all came 
back before dark, and this evening we 
have had worship. Two of the younger 
members of this church have gone astray 
during the year. T fear neither hus yet 
The little 


band does not seem to he very agyre BSiVe, 


learned Christ in the heart. 
and T fear are not ina very healthy state, 


26,.—Arrived at Kvong late in’ the 
evening, being detained a long time on 
the way, waiting for the water to rise in 
one of the creeks. 

Here the church has suffered severely 
from the lumbering mant. They have 
lost many hundred rapees, besides several 
souls and some bodies, ‘That is to say, 
several have died, and others have apos- 
tatived, And still, those who are left do 
not falter in’ the way. They propose to 
themselves to rebuild their chapel and 
make a better one of it, though it isa 
very good one now. 

28.—Spent a profitable Sabbath with 
the Christians yesterday. This morning 
left early for T’imau-peit ; and after work- 
ing slowly against the edrrent till the 
middle of the afternoon, arrived at the 
bridge’? A large eagle shot by the 
way, and a hawk shot here, furnished the 
eight men who accompany me with an 
ample meal of flesh, and they pronounced 
it good. From this point my boat re- 


turns to the city to meet me again on the 
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Attaran, while half our company push 
forward on foot. 

April 1.—T’mau-peit. 
was fairly day, we started on our long 
and hard day's walk. 


As soon as it 


Stopped about 
noon to rest and preach in Wong-ka, a 
large Pwo Karen village. Many heathen 
came together, (there are no Christians 
here,) aud listened attentively as long as 
I was able to preach, So earnest had 
been the attention, and so reat my hope 
of good results, that [went on refreshed 
in spirit, if notin body. After this, we 
lost our way, which gave us an hour's ad- 
ditional walk. ‘The last two or three miles 
of the way was ascending and descending 
a very steep and rugged mountain. We 
followed the bed of the mountain torrent 
nearly to the summit. It would be im- 
possible to lead, much less to ride a horse 
over this ; yetou previous oceasions 
l have rode over on an elephant with 
salety, 


Welcome Reception, 


We arrived execvedingly fatigued, and 
found a weleome reception in the house 
of De-guala Theological student of the 
middle class, He is a young man vet, 
though he bas a wife and three or four 
children, Tle formerby lived with bis pa- 
rents amd relative in the Shan country, 
and first heard the there from some 
of the Karen prea hers. [Liss in 
coming to as he narrated it in 
the after worship, Wis ingly 
interesting. Tle was opposed by his fath- 
erand other relatives, bat at length over- 


came all obstacles, Tis father has since 


died in the feith of Christ, and most of 


his near relatives are Christians. 


Death of a Pastor —His Successor. 
© —This church has met with a great 
loss in the death of their Sau Bau- 
ko, during the past rains. Though long 
in poor health, he has been a most efli- 
cient helper in the Lord's vineyard, The 
church has been vreatly built up under 
his hands; and a more simple, loving, 
interesting band of Christians not 


know in (his land, or any other. But 
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the pastor has left them to dwell with 
Christ, which for him specially must be 
far better ; and so this evening alter sere 
viecs we are to consult with reference to 
his successor, 

3.—The result of the conference last 
night was that De-gua is for the present 
tu act as pastor. Tle was set apart to the 
work (not ordained) with reading suita- 
hle portions of the Seriptures, aecompa- 
nied with remarks upon the respective 
duties, &c., of both pastor and people, 
and by prayer. Every one seems satistied 
unless it be the new pastor, who seems to 
have a proper sense of the greatness and 
sacreduess of the work upon which he 
has entered, Tle is very anxious to com- 
| lete his theological course ; but the cir- 
cumstances of his family will not admit of 
his going so far from home as Rangoon. 
Bight have been added to the church by 
during the past year. 

4.—Th'mait. Left Tmau-peit about 
sunrise, ind arrived here by elephant a 
little before sunset. Riding or walking, 
one ettnhot pe the dreadful heat of 
this season of the year. The very wind, 
which is ordinarily expected to retresh, 
has to-day felt as hot as though from a 
furmice or oven, 

5. —The great hindrance to the progress 
of this people in knowledge and piety is 
They 


live in seven or eight little hamlets, sit- 


their living so widely 


unted from an hour to six hours’ walk 
from the chapel. They have an experi- 
enced and faithful pastor, though fear 
he is too much in the habit of scolding his 
people from the pulpit; hut in the cireume- 
stances he can do litth more than to keep 
his flock above the starvation point spir 
ituatly. A few have been joined to them 
from the heathen the past year. 
Llere, on the right 
hank of the Attaran, isa litthe branch of 
the Th’ mait chureh, and a few warm- 
hearted Christians, One of them is a 
deacon, who reads and expounds the Serip- 
tures to the little band as he is able. To 
see and hear the missionary is a rare and 
rich privilege to them. | have preached 


tu them this evening. 


t 
| 
| 
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A Karen Light Shining. 


9—10.—At Pan-thang, a large heathen 
village of Pwo Karens. Here lives Shway- 
maing, the Pwo who was baptized in town 
last rains, about whom | wrote at the 
time. I find that he does not hide his 
light under a bushel. All the Karens in 


this region, far and near, have heard of 


his conversion and of his Saviour. Some 
others have already begun to worship the 
eternal God; and many I found anxious 
to learn more about this way.’’ I trust 
I shall have oceasion to write about some 
‘of them again. Here I met again the 
young man who listened so attentively to 


the gospel three weeks ago on the banks 


of the Salwen, as [ awaited the return of 


my boat from the city. He is a nephew 
of Shway-maing, and is one of those who 
have begun to worship God, 
12.—Reached Tunaw last evening, and 
to-day having called in the members, (they 
had for the most part fled into the woods, 
and were living in booths, from fear of 
small pox,) we held a covenant or confes- 
Two were suspended for 
All the others stil! hold 
on their way, though their piety is not of 


sion meeting. 
arrack-drinking. 


a very high order. 

13.—Sunday. Preached twice, and ad- 
ministered the Lord’s Supper. [trust 
the little band derived both strength and 
comfort from this precious ordinance. 

14.—This evening after dark, reached 
the city—I cannot call it home—my home 
is far away on the sea. Though the heart 
sighs for the friends far away, still it is 
pleasant to meet again one’s fellow-labor- 
ers, and talk once more in one’s native 
tongue. 


Visit to Dongyan—Schools. 


Ta-crai, Karen jungle, July 11, 1859. 
—Dong-yan is the place where the last 
Association was held.* [left the city on 
the 20th June, and reached the place the 
nextday, ‘The hard plain which we rode 
over on an clephant-sled, when we went 
up to the Association, was now covered 
deep with water, and I went in my boat 


*Seo Mag. for Sept., p. 323. 


to within a few rods of the chapel. Dur- 
ing the week that [ was there, however, 
there was little or no rain, and the water 
on the plain fell so much, that on leaving, 
the Christians had to turn out and push 
my boat through the mud and shallow 
water for about half a mile, before it 
would float. 

My chief object in going there at this 
time was to visit the school which had 
been commenced in accordance with the 
resolution passed at the Association, viz.: 
to ** try and get up three or four jungle- 
schools of a higher class.’ found the 
school in as prosperous a condition as I 
could expect. There were twenty-eight 
pupils in attendance, (others expected.) 
studying arithmetic, catechism, reading, 
writing, and some, their letters. A class 
of three were studying the gospels, and 
several were learning to read Burmese, 
The reader will wonder, and ask, perhaps, 
if this is a school of a higher class, 
or a high school, what are those of a 
lower class? Tanswer, schools where they 
simply learn to read, advancing as far in 
some instances as the Child’s Book,’ or 
the catechism, The day of small things 
is not to be despised. 


Church Discipline-&New Worshippers. 


I was pained to find that several of the 
members had recently fallen into sin, 
making it necessary to exclude them, 
One at home cannot even conceive the 
‘thousand and one’’ difficulties, perni- 
cious customs, &e., Which the missionary 
to a heathen people has to encounter. 
Four others were alsoexcluded forapostacy, 
some of the cases of long standing. These 
churches are generally very slow to disei- 
pline delinquent members. [am trying 
to correct this evil ; but with so little ex- 
perience and so large a tield, the work 
scemns to move very slow ly. 

But even at Dong-yan all was not dark. 
Thad the pleasure of mecting two new 
worshippers from the heathen. One of 
[think he has 
Two persons, 


them seems very promising, 
been born of the Spirit.”” 
excluded some years ago, were seeking to 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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be restored to the fellowship of the church, 
I trust they are truly penitent, 

Still another dark shade ;—two of the 
members were suspended for drinking, 
One, a former assistant, and the other, 
the aged chief ptized years ago hy br. 
This last I 
sorry for his sin, and seems to have set 
God 


Oswood, think is deeply 
his heart most fully against it. 


give him grace to stand! 
The Remnant Left. 


But little lizht,”’ I seem to hear one 
kay, for so dark a picture.’’ Too true. 
And yet there are about seventy left in 
that chureh, who, IT trust, ‘have not 
howed the knee to Baal,’ whose names I 
hope to find * written in the Lam's book 
of life.’ 


On returning to town, after a week's 


Let us rejoice over them. 


abscnee, | was most happy to bear from 


my family—safe at the Cupe,-—Mrs. 


health the blessing of 


our THeave nly Father, I irust, they have 
ere this safely arrived in our native land.* 

20.—Since writing the above [have re- 
turned to Maulmain. wasabsent eleven 
days, visiting three of the churches, striv- 
ing to set in order ** the things that were 
wanting.’ One here and another there, 
secking to know the way of the Lord 
more perfectly, with an evident desire to 
walk therein, encouraged and comforted 
me; While others, walking disorderly, 
Were of grief ane an viety. 

Loam preparing to leave on another 
short tour tomorrow. During my last 
two tours, there was but little rain, and 
the excessively hot; now, 
however, it appears more settled, (settled 


Weather was 


to rain,) and | hope, consequently, to 
travel without special risk to health, 


* Mrs. Hl. reached this country, with Mr. 
and Mrs. Allen and family, of the Tavoy Mis- 
sion, Mrs. Crawley and children, of the Hen 
thada Mission, and Mrs. Haswell and children, 


of the Maulimain Mission, July 27, 
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TELOOGOO MISSION. 
JOURNAL OF MR. DOUGLASS. 
Visit to Heathen Festivals. 

May 14.—Saturday evening we rode 
out to Nuvasima Konda, or mount, that 
we might be in readiness for the Sabbath. 
We were happy to weleome ws co-workers 
at this great gathering our Free Church 
brethren from Nellore. It was their first 
Visit to this festival in order to preach 
Christ; and one of the proofs that the 
school system is coming to be thought, in 
practice as well as theory, not the only 
method of reaching the Hindus with the 
gospel. 

Our tents were side by side ; our hands 
joined in labors in one great work, the 
We passed the Sab- 
bath for the most part in the tent, as 


salvation of souls, 
there were but few to whom we could 
preach. The majority were very busy in 
erecting their shops and pandols for trade, 
and theentertainment of groups of fiends 
that came pouring over the mountains 


during the night; so that on Monday 


morning, What was a wild, lonely moun- 
tain was now thronged with at least 


25,000 people. 

Monday morning we began properly our 
work, which did not cease until night. 
The weather was most oppressive —hot 
winds blowing fearfully, the sun blazing 
on our heads. We could scarcely find 
tent 
thronged with willing hearers the whole 


time for our meals, our Was sO 
day,—our audiences constantly changing, 
the majority remaining until they had 
heard sufficient of the great plan of salva- 
tion to save them, 

Our company consisted of seven, or we 
could not have prone through the day, 
being obliged to relieveeach other. Ezra, 
the head teacher in our schools, not ae- 
customed to speak to promiscuous audi- 
ences, though talking the whole day in 
school, was standing idle near me about 
eleven o'clock. T asked him if he could 
find no work. He said, ** T have lost my 
voice.” Tle had been very earnest in re- 
commending the Saviour to his dying 


countrymen. From this little 


circum- 


= 
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stance you may form some idea of the 
draft such labors make on the whole man. 
One cheering feature of the day was, we had 
but very little useless disputation, which 
is so often an unavoidable necessity, but 
which we by no means covet. The minds 
of our hearers seemed far more than usual 
open and receptive to truth. They ap- 
peared not in a passive state of soul, but 
their faces were marked by intelligence, 
and in some instances they made earnest 
and sincere inquiry about the way of sal- 
vation through Christ. We have no 
means of knowing the number who heard, 
or the good done. We rejoice to leave 
that with Him in whose hand are the 
hearts of all men. 

Near the close of the day we gave spar- 
ingly portions of the word of God, being 
more and more convinced that giving 
hooks should be the exception and not 
the rule. The mass of the people left 
Tuesday morning at sunrise. We came 
home at the same time, thankful for an- 
other opportunity of preaching the gos- 
pel to those who ‘sit in the region and 
shadow of death.’? May God add his 
blessing through Jesus. 

lenavardy is a small village, seven 
miles west of Nellore, situated to the 
north of the mount, in fact on a part of 
the mountain that slopes off into the 
plain. The Pennar river at some past 
period has evidently worn its way through 
this spur of the mountain, on the north 
hank of which the village is situated. 
Monday morning, May 350, we rode up 
the south bank of the Pennar, opposite 
the village, where we forded the stream. 
The for this festival is the 
dark, moonless nights, so that dark vile 


time chosen 


deeds may be hid even from the vile pub- 
lic sentiment, and he who rules in dark- 
ness may have full power. The temple 
at this place is one of considerable size, 
surrounded by a high wall enclosing a 
large space, as is quite common to heathen 
temples. As soon as we arrived we went 
to the temple, where for an hour we tried 
to tell the deluded excited masses of the 
true God and his Son, Jesus Christ. We 
found but few willing to hear for any 
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length of time. When the sun became 
oppressive, we repaired to our tent, in 
hopes the people would come and hear us. 
But almost none came the whole day. 
This we accounted for in part from the 
fact that the people from the neighboring 
villages are only present at night, spend- 
ing the day at their homes, As soon as 
the hot winds had subsided and the sun 
gone down toward the western hills, we 
went out again to the people. Separating 
our company into two parties, and select- 
ing the places best suited to reach the 
people, we continued our speech until 
dark. We were made to feel truly, this 
is Satan's hour and dwelling place. 


Questions of a Caviller, 


One young man, full of conceit, came 
up to us, demanding a hearing, and ask- 
ing questions which he deemed unanswer- 
able. [tried in vain to persuade him to 
be quiet a little, until I could finish what 
I was saying to the company of hearers 
around me; but all was vain. One ques- 
tion he put something in’ this form. 
‘You say Jesus was the Son of God, and 
that he was also God ; then if God, when 
he was on earth he had all the attributes 
of God; for example, power; therefore, 
while Christ was on carth, the God who 
made and upholds all things had no pow- 
er at that time.’’ Our Saviour’s words 
John 3: 13, could not by any means sat- 
isfy this proud caviller. When IT saw he 
would not wait a proper reply, T stood 
silent for some time, until he became so 
blasphemous in his queries that 1 with- 
drew from him a little, saying if he thus 
spake, must leave him altogether. | 
then turned to others, when he soon left, 
greatly tomy joy, as T could then unfoid 
the plan of salvation to the people who 
were ready to hear. 

The 


idol of special worship at this temple is 


We hope some good was done. 
one of the wives of Seva. Her name is 
Kamarchia, which means, * lust of the 
eye.”’ The profit realized by the bral- 
mins at this festival, though compara- 
tively a small one, is about 2,000 rs, OF 
this sum, the government of Britain pay 
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a large part. When will the last blow 
be struck that shall sever the Christian 
name from heathenism in India? The 
time is at hand. 


Heathenish Custom. 


That you may look with our eyes on 
this vile festival, allow me to relate a 
principal, if not the main, feature, and 
the leading attraction this festival has, 
When I was crossing the river the morning 
of my arrival, T presume there were three 
hundred people in the water bathing, 
drinking, and offering their prayers to 
the thousand idols and deities they wor- 
ship. Here and there I saw groups of 
men and women, and in the centre of 
each group a woman, sitting in the stream 
up to her neck, the priests or brahmins 
saying over this woman prayers, making 
her drink of the water, eat certain things, 
and spotting her face with various color- 
ing powders. As TI passed through the 
stream looking at these strange scenes, no 
one seomed the least surprised bat myself, 

On going to the temple, my surprise 
was turned into disgust. There counted 
thirty-five of these women, lying prostrate 
on their faces in rows, and others at the 
same time coming up from the river in 
their wet garments, with hair dishevelled 
and most abject countenances, taking 
their places in the same rows or forming 
new ones; and, when stretched at full 
length on their faces, their hands extend- 
ed towards the temple, in the upturned 
palms of which (the only part of the 
body visible being covered by a sheet 
kept coustantly wet,) their friends placed 
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LESSONS ON MISSIONS FROM THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. 

There are portions of the gospel history, 

and of the apostolic writings, which af- 


ford instruction concerning missions of a 
kind that cannot be set aside, as applica- 
ble only to the first ages of the church. 
Changes may be rendered needful, in 
some respects, by difference of circumstan- 
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certain fruits and flowers, offerings to the 
goddess. 

Here these poor deluded women must 
be from morning until night, under a 
blazing sun, without permission to move 
a muscle, or at least until they sleep and 
dream that the goddess came and awoke 
them, telling them their prayer is heard. 
But if they do not dream that their prayer 
is heard, they must repeat this cruel cus- 


tom for the three successive days this fes- 
tival continues. Those we saw were the 


poor pariahs, who were not allowed to 


enter the court of the temple, which we 
were told was literally covered with caste 
From what we learned, we 
judged there must have been at least 
three hundred women performing this 
vile and cruel rite of Satan. But who 
are these women? They are the wives, 


women, 


daughters and sisters of the people among 
What is their 
prayer? They are barren, and are taught, 
and to all appearances believe, that if 


whom we are laboring. 


they thus do, and earnestly pray to the 
goddess, they will have children. One 
man sat at the head of three females. 
We asked him who those were near him ? 
He said, **This one is my wife, and these 
Lord, how 

We never had 


two, my daughters, 
long?’ was our prayer. 
/ such a view before of the extreme eru- 
elty of heathenism, matched only by its 
vileness. We only wonder the people are 
not more degraded and low, when we 
think of the teachings of their books and 
their customs. Pray for us, and do not 
quit the rope, while we are in this well 
| of Satan's digging. 


L L A N 


ces; but matters of Christian principle 
and of Christian prudence are not to be 
changed by new circumstances, nor can 
they be tampered with without danger. 

One rule of procedure we find to be set 
forth in various passages ; and it is a rule 
which might lead to both a temporal and 
% spiritual economy in mission work. 
It is the rule which our Saviour laid down 
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when He said, ‘* Into whatsoever city ye | Christianchurch. Where, however, there 
enter, and they receive you not, go your | 


ways out into the streets of the same, and 
say, Even the very dust of your city 
which cleaveth on us, we do wipe off 
against you : notwithstanding, be ye sure 
of this, that the kingdom of God is come 
nigh unto you.’” The same rule is laid 
down with emphasis unusually severe, in 
the words: ** Give not that which is holy 


isa body of Christians, although it be a 


small one, self-denial of the highest possi- 
| ble kind, and the encountering of extreme 


unto the dogs, neither cast ye your pearls | 
before swine, lest they trample them under | 


their fect, and turn again and rend you.” 
This rule was acted upon by St. Paul and 
his companion Barnabas, when the envi- 
ous Jews opposed the progress of the good 
work which these devoted missionaries 
had been enabled to begin at Antioch 
in Pisidia. Then Paul and Barnabas 
waxed bold, and said, It was necessary 
that the Word of God should first have 


been spoken unto you ; but seeing ye put 


it from you, and jadge yourselves unwor- | 


thy of everlasting life, lo, we turn to the 
Gentiles.” 


The early preachers of Christianity 
had often to save their lives by sudden 
flight from the places where they were 
most vehemently opposed; but we find 
that, while they did not persist in ad- 
dressing themselves to the enemies of 
Christ in those places, yet if they had 
made converts, they had the courage and 
the kindness to return, that they might 
confirm the faith of their brethren, and 
warn them that ‘‘*we must through much 
tribulation enter into the kingdom of 
God.” 


the ordering of the young religious com- 


On these occasions, they saw to 


munity, and the regular observance of 
Christian worship. 


The lesson derivable from this mode of 
action in the early church is also taught 
by the experience afforded in later times. 

There may be a profitable and an un- 
profitable expenditure of missionary la- 
bor. There may be fields that reward the 
care bestowed on them, side by side with 
those which give no tangible result in the 
building up of a new body of converts, 


ready to be organized as a part of the 


danger also, are warranted, in order to 
give strength and encouragement to that 
infant church in the season when such 
aid is most required, 

Energy and self-denial on behalf of 
real converts, however few in number, 
and a prudent withdrawal of efforts from 
fields that reject the influences brought to 
hear upon them, seem to be taught alike 
by our Lord and his apostles, and by the 
It 
is only to the general principle, however, 
that we profess to look, 


history of missions in modern times. 


Particular ap 
plications of it might be too rashly made. 
But where a general principle is fairly and 
fully recognized, it sooner or later is seen 
to be available. 
it. 


what is opposed to it, and gives a truer 


Difliculties yield before 
It remoulds, if it does not change 


basis to what, in appearance only, was 
out of harmony with its operation. 

That the apostles always sought to 
plant @ new church, and to gather an in- 


creasing number of converts into it, and 


that this was their systematic effort, the 
narrative of their labors amply proves. 
While they did not neglect the cases of 
individuals converted to the faith, they 
yet expended their unwearied and most 
anxious labors on the building up of 
Christian communities, on the organizing 
of a Christian society, however small it 
might he, and however faintly, in the 
early part of its history, its lineaments 
might resemble those of a maturer church, 
or one constructed out of comparatively 
better original materials. And we find 
that 


have adopted precisely the same system, 


our greatest modern missionaries 


and have had great success in following it 
out. From the days of Frederick Swartz 


to those of David Livingstone, the system- 
atic formation of Christian communities 
by intelligent and faithful missionaries, 
and their efforts to bring all civilizing 
and Christianizing influences to bear upon 
these, have proved the value of the prin- 
ciples of apostolic procedure, and that 
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they are the best we can adopt for our 
guidance now. 

There is another rule which seems to be 
by no means indistinetly traceable in the 
first ages of the church. The best men 
that could be found were sent into the 
mission-field. Those who lay undue stress 
on the power of working miracles might 
be compelled to admit that this power 
made it not so needful to choose the best 
men they had in any Christian commu- 
nity for the office of ambassadors to the 
heathen. But we find that the famous 
early church of Antioch in Syria was 
prompted to send forth Paul and Barna- 
bas as missionaries. And we have some- 
times felt, on hearing the young and in- 
experienced exhorted to give themselves 
to the service of the church in the mis- 
sion-field, that the most eloquent and ef- 
fective of all exhortations would be the 
personal dedication of some of our best 
men, as well as the best youth of our 
country, to the high and holy work.— 
Scotch Record. 

SOUTH SEA ISLANDS. 


When it is said, ‘there remaineth yet 
very much land to be possessed,’’ it is 
implied that some portion, more or less, 
has been already occupied. This is true 
of the work of Christ and the church in 
the Pacific. ‘The Georgian and the Socie- 
ty Islands; the Hervey, Navigators or 
Samoa; the Friendly and the Hawaiian 
Islands, have been so far under the influ- 
ence of Christian instruction, that the 
tribes inhabiting these groups are no 
The Bible has been 
translated, printed and read in their lan- 
guage, and the gospel preached to them, 
80 that all who will may be saved. 


longer heathen, 


Many 


of them have abandoned their habits of . 


indolence and vice ; have exchanged them 
for habits of industry, intelligence, and 
cleanliness. Not a few are consistently 
pious, have long been members of the 
church of Christ, and have adorned their 
profession. True, there remains much 
ignorance, degradation and vice among 
these communities; and is there not 
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also much in England and the United 
States? 

The Saviour declared that ‘‘The gospel 
of the kingdom shall be preached in all 
the world for a witness among al! the na- 
tions, and then shall the end come.’’ He 
did not mean, however, that the gospel 
should be preached in England till all her 
inhabitants were hopefully converted to 
God, and highly civilized, ere it was pro- 
claimed, and its benefits tendered to other 
Paul did not confine his labors 
to a single country or city till all had re- 
He thrust the leaven 
of truth into the measure at Corinth, 
then hastened to Ephesus or Colosse, or 
some other city or village, and repeated 
the experiment. So would the Lord Jesus 
Let the 
messages of a Saviour’s love be as fully 
made known to all the benighted nations 
as they have been in England; and the 
great work which the Son of God gave to 


nations. 


ceived his message. 


have His people do everywhere. 


His disciples, when about ascending to His 
mediatorial throne, would be acconplish- 
ed. When shall it once be? 

While we rejoice that light from the 
Word of God is shining on these few is- 
lands, and that a foundation is thus laid 
for the temporal and eternal benefit of 
their ocecupanta, we may not shut our 
eyes to the fact that almost innumerable 
isles in this same ocean are unblessed with 
this light. 


tween 130 degrees west, and 150 degrees 


Within the tropies, and he- 


east longitude, there are besides these 
already mentioned, the Marquesas Islands, 
the Palissers or Low Archipelago; the 
Astral and Cook’s Islands; the Feejee 
and New Hebrides; the Phoenix and 
Kings Mill Group; New Caledonia and 
Solomon’s Islands; the Radick and Mar- 
shall’s Islands, with other smaller islands 
to the west of Hawaii. Some of these 
groups have numerous islands. The Fee- 
jee group, some 360 miles to the north 
west of the Friendly islands, is said to 
comprise 150 isles, and of these 100 are 
inhabited. The number of inhabitants is 
differently estimated at from 300,000 to 
200,000. The new Hebrides, are situated 
to the west of the Feejees, comprise many 
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islands, and are said to contain 150,000. 
Micronesia, the general name of the Phoe- 
nix, Marshalls, and Kings Mill group, are 
small, low islands, sparsely inhabited. 
Of New Caledonia I can gather but little. 
It seems to be a large and beautiful is- 
land ; but the inhabitants are said to beso 
fierce that no permanent influence has as 
yet been gained. Of Solomon’s Islands, a 
group to the south of Ascension, Herrera 
reckons eighteen principal ones, with nu- 
merous inhabitants. Such are some of 
the islands of the Pacific. I say some, 
for the ocean between the tropics is 
thickly dotted, and more may yet be dis- 
covered. There are many of them on the 
highway from California and the Hawaii- 
an islands to New Holland, the Ocean 
Continent, New Guinea, Borneo, Suma- 
tra, and the islands to the east of China. 
And though but a few of these islands 
have been explored to much extent, yet 
the aggregate number of human beings 
now dwelling on them, and hastening to 
the judgment seat of Christ, must be very 
considerable, Truly there remaineth yet 
very much land, in the Pacific, to be pos- 
sessed in the name of Christ, the King of 
Zion. 

And such lands! Canaan, Israel's 
promised possession—a land flowing with 
milk and honey—was, in some respects, 
the glory of all lands. It wasa good land 
as God made it; and when subdued and 
occupied by an industrious, intelligent, 
God-fearing people, it was a most desira- 
Yet so far as climate and 
soil, adaptation to the growth of both 
tropical and temperate fruits and flowers, 
of animal and vegetable productions are 
concerned, the South Sea Islands have 
probably a decided preference. These are 
not unfrequently styled «The isles of the 
Says a late writer: ‘It would 
be difficult for the strongest imagination 
to conceive an earthly paradise more love- 
ly than is to be found in some portions of 
the South Sea Islands. Freed from the 
usual power of the tropical heat, and 
fanned by the soft breezes of a perpetual 
spring, these delightful regions present to 
the eye extensive and beautiful views of 


ble residence. 


blessed.”’ 
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hills and valleys, forests and streams. 
The scenery is in general fine, especially 
on the island of Tahiti, which abounds 
in landscapes of the most charming kind.”’ 
A merchant who anchored in Porter's 
Bay, Marquesas, and made a chart of the 
Bay, thus wrote: ‘The scenery of Por- 
ter’s Bay is quite enchanting, and if 
there be a terrestrial paradise, or happi- 
ness in this mundane sphere, it is there. 
Every requisite of life is amply provided 
for them by the bountiful hand of na- 
ture.”’ Wilks speaks of the Feejce islands 
as a lovely part of God's creation, as they 
came from the hand of the Creator. 

It is certainly a fact, that in most re- 
spects the lines have fallen to the oceu- 
pants of the South Sea islands in pleasant 
places, yea they have a goodly heritage. 
Their climate is on the whole delightful. 
The very air is balm. No spot probably 
on the face of the earth ean be found 
where men of correct habits will live 
longer and enjoy better health. And 
though our fountains do not ‘roll down 
their golden sands,” nor**spicy breezes blow 
soft’? across these sunny isles, still, wher- 
ever watered by the rains of heaven, or 
irrigated by the art of man, it brings 
forth by handfuls. Yes, the Pacific 
washes many a spot which might become 
the garden of God. Shall not these sweet 
and fruitful isles, capable of sustaining a 
vast population, be secured to Christ as a 
part of His inheritance? Why so long 
lie waste? 

The highest economy demands that the 
church take speedy and full possession, in 
the name of the Lord, of all the lands in 
this great ocean. 

Economy of life and treasure would 
have been promoted, had this heen done 
long ago. From July, 1833, to January, 
1836, some fifty officers and seamen fell 
victims to savage ferocity at a few only of 
the islands of which IT have been speak- 
ing. They were called into eternity 
with scarcely a moment’s warning. A 
speedy possession is demanded; for in 
this age of enterprise, the number of 
those who do business in these great 
waters is constantly increasing. It seems 
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to be admitted that the Hawaiian group 
will become of much importance in the 
commercial world, Why should not the 
more southern groups in connection with 
New Holland, Southern Asia, Eastern 
and Southern Africa, and the Western 
portions of South America, become of in- 


calculable value? 


When all these countries and the South 
Sea islands shall become the abode of in- 
dustrious, intelligent, Christian men and 
women, of how much importance will 
they be to cach other and to the rest of 
the world! Is it not a pity that such 
lands as these should be covered with 
darkness—should witness such scenes of 
pollution and blood—should he the dwell- 
ing place of cannibals and beings so fierce 
and revengeful that no vessel in distress 
would dare approach some of them, lest 
it be seen that they had escaped the per- 
ils of the sea only to fall into the hands of 
man-eaters? Pity indeed, since we hold 


in our hands an infallible remedy for the | 


eure of the moral disease which now af- 
flicts them—hold in our hands weapons 
which might subdue these wretched be- 
ings to the obedience of Christ? Why 
should it longer be said that there re- 
maineth yet very much land between the 
tropics to be possessed in the name of 
Christ by the church? When will the 
soldiers of the cross be as courageous and 
self-denying as the men of the world? 
When will they buckle on their armor, 
and follow their Leader to victory and 
eevrlasting renown ?—Rev. J. S. Green. 
JAPAN AS A MISSION FIELD. 

The following letter is from the pen of 
the Consul General of our government in 
Japan. 

‘I will answer your queries to the best 
of my ability, but you must always bear 
in mind that my opinions may prove to 
be erroneous. You must always remem- 
ber the peculiar system of concealment of 
even the most trifling matters, which the 
Japanese have practised for more than 
two hundred years; and add to that the 
fact that I can only converse with them 
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through the tedious medium of a double 
interpretation. 

You inquire— 

‘1, What has caused the change in the 
policy of the Japanese government toward 
fureign nations? 

‘T cannot enter into any details on this 
point without making public matters 
which are now in the hands of the Presi- 
dent, and can only be published by his 
authority. 

“2. Is it probable the present friendly 
bearing will be continued ? 

“The Japanese will scrupulously ob- 
serve all their treaty obligations ; and any 
breach of the present good understanding 
will arise from the aggressions of foreign- 
ers, and not from a want of good faith on 
the part of the government. 

“3. May we anticipate the same favor- 
able change in religious, as has been seen 
in political matters? 

‘The Japanese have heretofore looked 
at Christianity as inseparably connected 
with the ideas of conquest and the sub- 
version of the government. As a people 
they may be said not to have any secta- 
rian feelings whatever ; and the three sys- 
tems of religion in the country appear to 
he supported alike by all the people. In- 
difference may also be said to be a leading 
characteristic in religious matters, and 
there is an utter absence of anything like 
veneration for the emblems of their wor- 
ship. Ilabored most .earnestly to con- 
vince the Japanese that they have noth- 
ing to fear at this time from Christiani- 
ty; that it is not now propagated at the 
point of the sword, or made a cloak for 
ulterior designs. 

“The future success of missions will 
greatly depend on the conduct of the ear- 
ly missionaries who are sent here. If 
these are prudent, patient men, and are 
ready to temper their -zeal with discre- 
tion, [ cannot doubt that the happiest re- 
sults will ultimately crown their labors. 

‘4. What will be the best mode of ap- 
proaching the rulers and people with 
Christian instruction? 

«This is the most difficult to answer of 
any of your questions. The Japanese as 
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a people are remarkably amenable to rea- 
son, and as soon as the missionaries have 
acquired the language, they can readily 
approach them with oral arguments. How 
far the circulation of printed matter 
would be permitted at present is more 
than I can say. 

‘65. How far are Chinese books in use 
among the rulers and people ? 

**All the princes, literati, and nobles, 
military men, and most of the doctors, 
read Chinese. 

Is the press free ? 

“There is no newspaper in Japan, and 
I believe the government suppresses pub- 
lications that it deems improper. Books 
These are 
printed in Chinese, Hiragana, and Kasa- 
gana characters, 


are numerous and cheap. 


“7. Ilow many of the population can 
read ? 

‘**From my observation, Lam of opinion 
that in no part of the world is the knowl- 
edge of reading and writing so universal- 
ly diffused as in Japan. 

“8. What is the population of the Em- 
pire? 

‘*No correct census has ever been taken. 
They ascertain the numbers of certain 
classes at fixed periods, but the masses of 
the people are not counted. The esti- 


mates of the population, which I have ob- ° 


tained from intelligent Japancse, and 
those who had the best means of knowing, 
ary from thirty to fifty millions of 


souls,’’—Spirit of Missions. 
LETTERS, &c., FROM MISSIONARIES. 
Burmah. 


Mavcimain.—J. Wane, Jan. 11, 24, June 1 
(2).—C. Bennett, Jan. 26, Feb. 12, March 1, 
14, April 28 (2), May 31, June 6, July 20.— 
C. Hinparp, Feb. 17, 25, May 12, 13, June 
29, July 11, 20.—J. M. Haswen, Jan. 26 (2), 
28, March 1, 14, April 30, May 12. 

Tavoy.—E. B. Cross, Jan. 26, 29, March 
3, 30, April 13, June 2,3.—T. Auten, March 
25. 

Suwayeyeen.—G. P. Warrovs, Jan. 11, 
Feb. 12, 19, 21, March 21, April 25, June 13. 
—N. Harnis, April 5. 

TounGoo.—F, Mason, Jan. 4, 28, Feb. 12. 
20, March 1, 30, April 9, 11 (2), 23, May 7, 
June 2, 7, July 15.—Mrs. M., Feb. 27, June 
14. 

Rancoon.—J. Dawson, Jan. 31, Feb. 16, 
March 17, April 4, 5, 15 (2), 26, May 13, 15, 
30, July 1, Aug. 3.—E. A. Stevens, Jan. 27 


Letters from Missions. — Donations. 
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(2), Feb. 28, March 15, April 2, May 18, June 
1, July 1, 16, 19.—Mrs. 5., July 10.—J. G. 
Binney, May 28, June 27, 30, Aug. 3.—Mrs. 
InGALLs, April 7, 8, May 16, 31, June 27 (2), 
July 1.—Mrs. Jan. 29, Feb. 10. 

Prome.—E. Kincatp, Feb. 14, March 8, 
June 29.—Mrs. K., May 31.—T. Simons, Feb. 
14, 

Henruapa.—B. C. Tuomas, Jan. 5, 12, Feb. 
8, March 5, April 20, May 11.—A. RK. R. 
Craw ey, Jan. 25, Feb. 7, 9, March 7, April 
30, May 3, 20. 

Basses. —J. L. Doveiass, Feb. 23, April 
1s, June 27. 


Assam. 

S. M. Waitine, Feb, 2, 5, 12, April 5 (2), 
8, May 6, June 2, July 20.—C. F. Touman, 
April 7, 19, June 30, July 4. 

Teloogoos. 

L. Jewert, Jan. 10, 26, Feb. 21, May 11, 
25, 25, June 21 (2), July S.—Mrs. J., Jan. 
26.—F. A. Doug ass, May 10, June 10, Aug. 


Siam. 

R. Tetrorp, July 14.—8. J. May 2, 

| June Is, 21, July 15, is, 

China. 
| W. Asumone, Jan. 27, April 11, 1 
D. J. Maccowayn, Jan. 22, Feb. 24, March 
| 2%, April 2, 13, 16, Aug. 15, 24.—M. J. 
| Knownion, Jan. 26, March 7, 9, April 28, 
| May 23, 26, June 21, July 4, 7.—E. C. Lorp, 
Jan. 31, Feb, 25, 28, Mareh 31, April 1, May 


23, 31, June 20, July &. 


France. 
A. Dez, March 17, April 6, May 9 (2), July 
20, Sept. 5 (2).—J. Boiteau, March 24. 
Germany. 
J. G, Oxexen, Mareh 19, April 6, 30, May 
4.—W. Haver, Jan Jan. 1. 
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DONATIONS. 
Receivep in Ocroper, 1859. 


Maine, 

Warren, Ladies’ Bap. For. Miss. 
Soe., Mrs. Eliza A. Kennedy 
tr., 11; Sumner, ch. 15; 
Jonesboro’, ch. 7; Mt. Ver- 
nen, ch. 5.75; Thomaston, 2nd 
ch., of wh. 10 is fr. Fem. For. 
Miss. Soc., Mary C. P. Camp- 
bell tr., 26; 

Waldo Asso., D. B. White tr., 
7.47; Seward’s Mills, Rev. Z. 
Morton 2.53; 

Washington Asso. 17.06; Lubee 
Village, ch. 1; Addison, ch. 
7; E. Harrington, ch. 5.43; 

Bowdoinham Asso., Simeon 
Hearsey tr., $1.55; Livermore 
Falls, ch. 7.89; Wayne, ch. 
4.30; 


64.75 


10.00 


30.49 


43.54 


148.78 

New Hampshire. 

Bristol, Congl. ch., per Rev. A. 
H. Danforth, 

Concord, Ist ch., Hon. J. A. Gil- 

more, tow. the completion of 

Rey. E. A. Stevens’ chapel, 


2.78 


Rangoon, 25.00 
Milford Asso., J. W. Pollard tr., 40.58 
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Dublin Asso., W. A. Norwood 
tr., 

Newport Asso., N. T. Green- 
wood tr., #.75; Sutton, Dea. 
Nichols and family 2; 

State Convention, A. J. Prescott 
tr., Fisherville, ch. 20; Bow, 
ch. 4; South Hampton, ch. 
cts.; 


Vermont. 
Weston, ch., of wh. 1 is fr. Rev. 
C.J. Rugg, 3.27; Derby, Dea. 
Willey 5; 
Massachusetts. 
A friend, the avails of jewelry, 
4.67; Chelsea, 2nd ch., E. C. 
Fitz tr., 15.19; Old Cam- 
bridge, ch. 409.13; Came 
bridge, a disciple’s thank-of- 
fering 12; West Cambridge, 
ch., T. O. Hutchinson tr., 
Brookline, ch. and cong., Dea. 


Sanderson tr., mon. con, 
for Sept. and Oct, 45.41; 
West Medway, ch, 37 


Haverhill, Ist ch., Geo. Apple- 
ton tr., mon. con. 50; South 
Hadley, Miss Emma KR. Chan- 
dlier 5; Sudbury, L. Good- 
nough 10; Wendell, Thomas 
E. Sawin 1; Beverly, Ist ch., 
Ladies’ Miss. circle, to cons. 
Mrs. M. E. Herrick L. M., 
100; Lynn, Ist ch., Dea. J. 
LBacheller tr., 67.55; Groton, 
ch. 27; Gloucester, Mrs. Sam- 
uel Stevens, for Miss 8. Brad- 
street (deceased), 33; 

Lowell, Ist ch., Dea. J. A. Bra- 
brook tr., 40; Lawrence, “M. 

friend” 2; Chelms- 
ford, Central ch., Ladies’ Bur- 
man Sehool Soc., Mrs. Mir- 


iam Warren tr., 26; South 
Chelmsford, Ist ch. 223 


Old Colony Asso., Dea. John 
Lrooks tr., Kingston, ch. 
7.22; South Hanson, ch. 1 
North Marshfield, ch. 6.50; 
Middleboro’, Ist ch. 25; 
North Scituate, ch. : 
Carver, ch. 1; Plymouth, eh. 
25; Mrs. Anna Conant 5; 
with other donas. to cons. 
Dea. John Brooks L. M., 

Salem Asso., Rev. Wm, Ileath 
tr., (besides 40 for the debt, 
from Haverhill, 2nd ch.,) 

Worcester Worcester, 
Pleasant st. ch., mon, con. 
13; Ist ch. 11; per Rev. J. 


Asso., 


Aldrich, agent, 
Lowell Asso., Billerica, ch. 
16.20; Chelmsford, Central 


ch. 10.12; per Rev. J. 
ugent, 

Berkshire Asso., North Adams, 
ch,, to cons. C, T. Sampson 


A., 


L. M., 114.77; Pittsfield, ch. 
53; North Becket, ch. 8.97; 
Lee, ch. 5; Savoy, Ist ch. 3; 
A. Wood 2; per Rev. J. A., 
agent, 


Westfield Asso., Chicopee, ch., 


573.40 


296.35 


§4.22 


290.63 


24.00 


186.74 


Donations. 


8.27 


26.32 


per Rey. J. A., agent, 


38.75 


Connecticut. 
Rockville, Wm. Butler 10; Nor- 
walk, Morrison and Hoyt, 
Shirt Establishment, per Rey. 
O. Dodge, agent, 16350; 
New London Asso., Lebanon, 
ch., per Rey. J. Aldrich, 
agent, 


26.50 


30.00 


New York. 

Bethel, ch., Mrs. Catharine 
Mott 1; Miss Bethiah Doug- 
lass 1; Miss H. M. Spalding 
1; Ovid, ch., Sab. Sch., tow. 
sup. of a nat. Karen pr. in 
Toungoo, 7; Lewis, Miss 
Amanda Lee 1; 

Cayuga Asso., E. Dean tr., 

Yates Asso., G. W. Shannon tr., 

Broome and Tioga Asso., 
Willseyville, ch., J. Willsey, 
per Key. 5. M. Osgood, agent, 

Orleans Asso. 18.37; Holley, 
ch. 5.12; per Rev. R. Morey, 
agent, 

Harmony Asso., Cherry Creek, 
ch. 6.60; Hanover, Ist ch. 4; 
Stockton, ch, 18 ets., per Rev. 
RK. M., agent, 

Ontario Asso., Benton, ch. 5.50; 
Phelps, G. W. Mead 5; per 
Rev. R. M., agent, 

Livingston Asso., Lima, ch. 
9.25; South Livonia, ch. 1.50; 
York, ch. 30.50; Mt. Morris, 
ch. 1; Livonia, Lavina Adams 
1; per Rev. R. M., agent, 

Harmony Asso. 14.20; Harbor 
Creek, ch. 9.50; Ashville, ch. 
8; Grahamville, ch. 8.77; 
Ripley Centre, ch. 10.65; 
Busti, ch. 28; per Rev. 0, 
Dodge, agent, 

Rensselaerville Asso., Renssel- 
naerville, ch. 18; 8. M. Hol- 
lenbeck 20; Westerloo, Fem. 
Soc., tow. sup of nat. prs., 
30; Rev. J. C. Weeden, with 
prev. donas. to cons. Mrs. J. 
C. Weeden L. M., 25; per 
Rey. 0. D., agent, 

Essex and Champlain Asso. 
3.32; Albert Norris, 2; Jay, 
ch. 14.39; M. Hall, 5; John 
Purmort 5; Crown Point, ch. 
1.50; Moriah, ch. 12; West 
Plattsburgh, ch. 3; Ticonde- 
roga, ch. 5; Keeseville, ch. 


11.00 
24.50 
43.00 


10.00 


23.49 


43.25 


93.00 


54.75; per Rev. O. D., agent, 115.96 


Hludson River Central Asso., 
Tarrytown, ch, 10; Middle- 
town (Orange Co.), Ist ch. 
12; Port Jervis, ch, 11.06; 
per. Rey. O. D., agent, 

Saratoga Asso., Whitehall, ch., 
to cons. Rev, Norman Fox jr. 
L. M., 100; S. W. Wood 1; 
per Rey. O. D., agent, 

Madison Asso., per Rev, 0. D., 
agent, 

New York Asso., East Marion, 
ch. 8; Staten Island, Ist ch. 
5; per Rev. O. D., agent, 


33.06 


101.00 


42.50 


13.00 
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1615.41 


654.25 


4.00 —— 
11.75 
28.50 
112.61 
 §6.50 
10.78 
10.50 
79.21 
| 
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New Jersey. 
Morristown, Miss. Soe., per 
Rey. 0. Dodge, agent, 
Central N. J. Asso., Hights- 
town, ch., per Rey. 8. M. Os- 
good, agent, 


13.41 


65.09 


Pennsylvania. 

Philadelphia, of wh. 534.37 is 
fr. Dr. D. Jayne, 356.25 fr. 
Wm. C. MeIntosh, and 534.38 
fr. Wm. Bucknell, 1425.00 

Abington Asso., Damascus, Ist 
ch. 7; 2nd ch. 2.62; Carbon- 
dale, Berean ch. 2.77; Beth- 
any, ch. 3.50; per Rey. 8. M. 
Osgood, agent, 

Bridgewater Asso. 7.48; Bridge- 
water, ch., Seth Mitchell 5; 
N. Mitchell 2; N. Scott 1; 
Mrs. L. Searl 1; Mrs. D. M. 
Collam 1; New Milford, ch. 
7.09; Gibson and Jackson, 
ch., of wh. 2.62 is young peo- 
ple’s coll., 8.51; Auburn, ch. 
4.21; per Rev. 8. M. O., 
agent, 37.29 

French Creek Asso., George- 
town, ch., Mrs. Steelman, per 
Rey. 8. M. 0., agent, 

Ten Mile Asso., South Ten 
Mile ch. 6; Jefferson, ch. 
5.25; Bethlehem, ch. 12; 
Beulah, ch. 3; per Rey. 5. M. 
O., agent, 26.25 

North Philadelphia Asso., Hat- 
boro’, Sab. Sch., tow. sup. of 
Rev. E. Kincaid, per Rev. 8. 
M. O., agent, 

Philadelphia Asso., New Brit- 
ain, ch. 5; Hilltown, ch. 6.27; 
Philadelphia, Tabernacle ch., 
Sab. Sch. 10; Spring Garden, 
ch. 60; per Rev. S. M. O., 
agent, 


15.89 


81.27 


Ohio. 

Cwsar’s Creek Asso., per Rev. 
H. Davis, agent, 11.35 

Zoar Asso., Clear Fork, ch, 8.03; 
Morristown, ch. 7.08; Beaver, 
ch. 3.60; Stillwater, ch. 3.37; 
Mrs. Mary Wood }; P. Corn- 
well 1; Miss C. Cornwell 1; 
per Rev. H. D., agent, 

Grand River Asso. 15.16; Conne- 
aut ch., Mrs. Cushing 5; Mrs. 
Crittenden 1; Sheftield, ch., 
of wh. 4. 73 is fr. Fem. Benev. 
Soc., 7.73; Williamsfield and 
Andover, ch. 1.50; Jefferson, 
ch. 4.11; per Rev. H. D., 
agent, 

Meigs Creek Asso. 12.35; Me- 
Connelsville, ch., Sab. Sch. 
21.10; Windsor, ch. 4.25; 
Hill Grove, ch., Sab. Sch. 87 
cts.; per Rev. H. D., agent, 


Indiana. 
Curry’s Prairie Asso., per Rev. 
A. 8. Ames, agent, 
Laughery Asso., Moore’s Hill, 
ch., per Rey. A. 5. A., agent, 
Long Run Asso., Creek Square, 


25.08 


34.50 


38.57 


11.00 
3.00 


Donations. 


78.41 


1594.70 


109.50 
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ch., per Rev. A. S. A., agent, 2.00 
Salamonia River Asso., per Rev. 

A. §. A., agent, 2.87 
Wesaw Creek Asso. 8.86; Lo- 

gansport, Master Eddie Tay- 

lor 7 ets.; Master Judson 

Taylor 10 cts., per Rev. A.S. 

A., agent, 9.05 
Iluntington Asso., per Rev. A. 

S. A., agent, 6.74 
Friendship Asso., Ellettsville, 

ch., per Rev. A.S. A., agent, 5.00 
Union Asso., per Rey. A. 8. A., 

agent, 11,10 
General Asso., per Rev. A. 8. 

A., agent, 27.79 

—— 78.53 
Illinois. 

Roek River Asso., DeKalb Cen- 

tre, ch. 4.75; Sycamore, ch. 

3.25; per Rev, J. W. Eaton, 

agent, 8.00 
Carrolton Asso., Jerseyville, ch. 

Is.11; Girard, ch. 3.50; per 

Key. J. W. E., agent, 21.61 
Illinois River Asso., Delavan, 

ch., per Rev. J. W. E., agent, 3.50 


—— 32.91 
Michigan. 
White Pigeon, E. Daniels, per 
Rey. O. Dodge, agent, 


Iowa. 

Oskaloosa, ch. 2.50; Marion, 
ch. 8.25; Burlington, Ist ch. 
10; Des Moines Asso, 12.59; 
Wapella, a friend 20 ets.; Ca- 
manche, ch. 1; Bear Creek, 
ch. 3.85; Delhi, ch. 2.55; 
6.60; Lime Asso. 7.11; Cedar 
Valley Asso. 2.44; per Rev. 
I. J. Stoddard, 

Muscatine, Holland Bap. ch., 
for Karen Missions, of wh. 
8.40 is fr. Sew. Cirele, 1.35 fr. 
mission box, and 25 cts. to 
bal., from Rev. C. Schoemak- 
er, pastor, 


15.00 


57.09 


10.00 
Canada West. 
Grand River Asso., North, Rev. 
T. L. Davidson 7; Western 
Asso., Mrs. Rev. J. Harris 7; 
with prey. donas, to cons. 
Rey. Francis Pickle L. M., 


per Rey. 5. 8. Day, agent, 14.00 


$4,585.06 
Legacies, 

Newton, Ms., Mrs. Abigail 
Lamb, per Dea, Eben Stone, 
Exr., 

West Medway, Ms., Mrs. Mary 
E. Arnold, per Key. E. C. 
Messinger, Exr., in part, 

Mohawk, N. Y., Achsah Pierce, 
per E. B. Pierce, Exr., 

Warren, N. Y., John Ward, per 
A. Ward and J. Northrop, 
Exrs., 


150.00 


100.00 


64.25 


$20.99 

$4,906.05 

Total from April 1 to Oct. 31, 1so¥, 525,- 
900.96. 
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